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But evolution none the less reiterates Spinoza's argument 
with a modern pertinence in revealing personality as Na- 
ture's unique embodiment of a truly persistent being — one 
that persists not by grace of time, as the slow-eroding hills, 
but by conquering and compassing time, past and future 
being gathered in an endless present. We have not sufficient 
warrant to say, perhaps, that the soul must exist forever; our 
knowledge is still confined to a brief arc of experience. But 
we can assert as evident truth that the course of mental life 
assumes the form of eternity; in all Nature the mind is the 
unique embodiment of a real perpetuity as in all Nature per- 
sonality is the unique exemplar of ideal anticipation and im- 
mortal hope. 

Hartley B. Alexander. 
Springfield, Mass. 



RELIGIOUS REVIVALS : THEIR ETHICAL SIGNIFI- 
CANCE. 

This is from every point of view an exceedingly fruitful sub- 
ject for investigation. An outburst of religious fervor is by 
the religious man attributed to the presence and personal 
agency of the Divine Being, and would thus be described as the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit. For him this point of view 
alone possesses interest. He cares nothing whatever for the 
other aspects of the phenomenon, so long as "souls are saved" 
and believers are built up "on their most holy faith." Indeed 
it is hardly presented to his mind in the light of a phenomenon 
at all; it is a condition to be cultivated by prayer and other 
"means of grace," and it is an experience to be entered upon 
and enjoyed. The theologian, however, finds in any wide- 
spread religious movement what will certainly result in the re- 
construction of some theological doctrine, or the restatement of 
some long-forgotten dogma or article of belief. The ecclesi- 
astical student will not only trace back to such revivalistic out- 
bursts some new principle or polity, but he will endeavor to 
show that there is not a church or sect in Christendom which 
has not its origin in one or other of the great revivals. It is 
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remarkable, too, that a quickening of religious enthusiasm has 
always given a decided' impetus to the fine arts. There is not 
only a revival of learning and art in general, as in the case of the 
Renaissance, but a distinctly new taste is generated in music 
and poetry. Every movement that has stirred the emotions of 
the people to the depths has been celebrated in song. Even the 
sociologist is able to trace in these explosive forces together 
with their after-effects, many tendencies which profoundly in- 
fluence social and economic conditions. One striking illustra- 
tion of this is seen in the contrast presented by the temper and 
conduct of the working classes of England during the Industrial 
Revolution, as they were influenced by the Wesleys and the 
early Methodist preachers, and the spirit of the same classes in 
the French Revolution. Even more interesting perhaps for 
students of philosophy are the peculiar manifestations of re- 
vivalistic energy regarded in the light of psychological 
phenomena and as data for ethical study. Professor William 
James has dealt with the former in his "Varieties of Religious 
Experience," and many interesting and important facts in the 
recent Welsh revival await his investigation. We would di- 
rect our attention in this paper especially to the ethical aspect of 
the subject, so far as space will allow; and we venture to be- 
speak the interest of the student of ethics in this question as one 
which furnishes abundant material for research amongst those 
forces which profoundly affect human life. 

The most obvious reflection to be made upon the subject from 
the standpoint of ethics is that every form of true revivalistic 
fervor is a distinct gain to morality. Although its effects may 
appear to be transitory, and may be attended by unsatisfactory 
or even objectionable forms of excitement, yet the net result 
must be of value, in a greater or less degree. It will be urged 
that improved morality is always aimed at, at least, indi- 
rectly. Conviction of sin and repentance form the initial 
stage, even where the very conceptions of sin and the fruits of 
repentance are somewhat artificial ; as, for instance when the- 
atre-going, dancing, and smoking, are amongst the sins to 
be repented of and eschewed; or when a "missioner," like Dr. 
Torrey, adopts a reactionary attitude in theology, and de- 
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nounces the Higher Criticism of the Bible ; yet as a matter of 
fact, all serious forms of moral evil are singled out for attack, 
and are not allowed to pass the scrutiny of revivalistic judg- 
ment. Some good results in the direction of positive moral- 
ity are always kept in view. In the case in which these results 
are not deemed entirely commensurate with the efforts made, 
the movement is usually regarded as being quite worth the 
labor if only "one soul is saved" from perdition. In support 
of this view, it is generally alleged that, making all deductions 
for backsliding and the unsatisfactory cases of conversion, many 
of the finest types of Christian workers have made their final 
moral choice during some special mission or revival services. It 
should not be overlooked that the latest movement of the kind, 
the Welsh revival, has been designated an ethical revival, on 
account of its widespread and most extraordinary effect upon 
the drinking habits, and the payment of debts, and in relation 
to the adjustment of old grievances and quarrels amongst the 
people. 

These remarks probably express what most persons, favor- 
able in the main towards these movements, would agree upon 
as to the ethical value of revivals. There are, however, a few 
points that must be referred to which advocates of special mis- 
sions are apt to overlook. The unsatisfactory cases are more 
serious than favorably-disposed persons have generally im- 
agined. It is not by any means a mere question of gathering 
the good and the bad into one net, and casting away the bad, 
the percentage of which has been duly discounted in advance, 
and every allowance made for failures. The_unsatisfactory 
cases, where there is not down-right hypocrisy, are either ( i ) 
the result of undue excitement and pressure brought to bear 
upon the will, or (2) those of true back-sliding, in which the 
moral feeling having passed away, the, convert has not suffi- 
cient firmness and stability of purpose to prevent a lapse into 
the old habits and mode of life. We do not often realize how 
seriously hardened such persons become after such an exper- 
ience, "the last state" being so much "worse than the first." 
But this is not all by any means ; of all moral cynics and reac- 
tionaries these persons are the worst, and the fact of their be- 
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ing sent out of the "inquiry-room" to spread suspicion and dis- 
trust, and to suggest the unreality of the whole process, so far 
as they are concerned, amongst simple-minded people, is disas- 
trous in the extreme to all moral influence. Christian work- 
ers who pride themselves upon the few promising converts who 
are gathered in and the "one soul saved," should think of the 
many souls that are lost as the indirect result of such methods. 
Reactions there will always be, and false disciples are perhaps 
inevitable, under present conditions, but the question is whether 
promoters of such movements are not responsible, more or less 
directly, for the disastrous results that follow, and moreover 
whether all cases of unhealthy excitement, of hypnotic sugges- 
tion, or of animal magnetism, are not attended by such unde- 
sirable consequences that they should for this reason be stren- 
uously avoided. 

But even granting the existence of this danger, it may be 
affirmed that it must necessarily be an advantage to morality 
that a moral ideal should be presented, however imperfectly, or 
however transient the impression produced. Perhaps we are 
not correct in designating a religious movement a revival at all 
unless the moral ideal is presented. Even though an untutored 
preacher may dilate upon the horrible condition of "the 
damned," and seek to frighten timid souls into a life of virtue, 
yet in so far as he does make it clear that the higher moral life 
is to be preferred to the lower, for its own sake ; and in so far as 
he aims at convincing his hearers that the higher moral charac- 
ter and conduct are more worthy as well as more safe, it may 
be said that a moral ideal is therefore presented. And although 
the effect may be fleeting, and the vision may quickly fade, yet 
it is surely worth while that any man should come within sight 
of an ideal, if only for the briefest possible moment of his life. 
On moral grounds, one could devoutly wish that fear, as such, 
did not enter into the motive forces of religion at all; yet it 
must be admitted that suffering, or the dread of it, plays an im- 
portant part as a deterrent throughout the whole of animal life 
in a state of nature, and perhaps it cannot be entirely excluded 
from the life of men in whom the animal nature has not been 
entirely subdued. 
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We must, however, look into the subject a little more closely. 
The question arises, to what extent revivals occur in conform- 
ity with those rhythmic movements that characterize all human 
feeling and conduct, and which have their analogy in the swing 
of the pendulum, or more vividly in the motion of the sea- 
wave. Is there a necessary pulsation in morality as there is in 
all things that are in motion, in which we have action and re- 
action, movement and counter-movement? We must acknowl- 
edge that this tendency exists, but the point we wish to settle is 
how far this is a normal condition of moral progress, or, on the 
other hand, whether there should not be a steady onward 
march, generally continuous, of ethical development. This 
question is necessarily bound up with another, which is per- 
haps more fundamental. How far is the progress of society 
determined by the personality of its great leaders ? In the 
natural world we observe the development of the race along a 
line that is fairly continuous, a spiral line it may be, but at any 
rate a line, which produces the finest specimens as the last in the 
order of progress, after the evolution of the species has become 
approximately complete. In the religious world it would 
appear, prima facie, as if the most highly-developed person 
stands at the initiation of the movement, which derives its im- 
petus and inspiration from the personal character and enthu- 
siasm of its founder. The movement is thus largely brought 
about by the instrumentality of the person most prominently 
associated with it, and in no sense can the higher type of per- 
sonality as manifested in the leader be regarded as the re- 
sultant of the forces and tendencies at work at the time. In the 
religion of the ancient Hebrews none is greater than the distin- 
guished legislator and prophet, Moses. Mohammedanism is 
largely the product of the person Mohammed. In the Lutheran 
Reformation we find no more prominent personality than that 
of Luther ; and in Methodism no more striking or brilliant fig- 
ure than John Wesley. In Christianity, if we may cite this as 
an instance, there is no person so transcendent as Jesus Christ ; 
indeed it is often asserted that Christ is Christianity. In no 
sense can it be said that either person is the product of the 
movement to which his name is given, unless the demand or 
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opportunity itself may be considered as constituting a cause in 
producing the person in question. The point of interest for 
ethical students at the present time, when so much attention is 
given to the subject of personality, is the extent to which moral 
movements are dependent upon the personal influence of some 
prominent individual for their vitality, and how far this is a 
normal condition of moral progress. In other words, we re- 
quire to know if moral progress should be continuous, or if it 
should be an advance, leader by leader ; and that, as "every sev- 
enth wave" is said to indicate the heighth of the tide, so the 
advance of the tide of morality should be determined by the 
points of advance gained by its successive leaders. 

Let us return for a moment to the rhythmic movement. It 
should be noted that there never has been a great revival of re- 
ligion without a preceding period of unusual stagnation of 
thought and deadness of feeling, with the loss of the sense of 
moral responsibility. It is a subject of common observation 
that the world was never in so thoroughly bankrupt a condi- 
tion in art, philosophy, and literature, but more especially in 
morals, as at the time immediately preceding the dawn of 
Christianity. In more recent days, it has been remarked that 
the moral and social conditions of our own country were never 
worse than they were towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It might be well to ask those who sigh for a return of 
the days of Whitfield and Wesley, if they are prepared to see 
their country reach so low an ebb in morals as those prevailing 
at that time, as a pre-condition of such a manifestation of re- 
vivalistic power. 

It may be urged that no such decadence in morals was wit- 
nessed prior to the recent Welsh revival, but, on the other hand, 
that there was to some extent a state of preparedness for the 
movement. Those who are familiar with the mining areas of 
South Wales, where the revival was most in evidence, will 
know that there are two distinct elements in the social and 
religious life of that district. There is on the one hand the old- 
world religious element, as preserved in the Welsh Chapels, 
where the Puritanical spirit of worship has been maintained 
throughout. On the other hand, there is the cosmopolitan ele- 
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ment, which is reinforced by the influx of persons that are at- 
tracted by the mining, steel making, and shipping industries, 
from all parts of the kingdom, and even of the world. It is not 
too much to say that this element has been a godless, irreligious, 
and to a certain extent, a recklessly immoral set. They were 
morally depraved enough and quite sufficiently numerous to 
need a special revival of some sort to bring them to a condition 
of moral responsiveness. This case is really no exception to, 
but a confirmation of, the rule that we are here examining. 

From the consideration of these facts it would appear to be 
desirable that moral reformers should seek to avoid extremes 
on both sides. We should not wish for a "superfluity of 
naughtiness" as a preliminary to a mighty explosion of relig- 
ious force, nor on the other hand should we crave for such a 
manifestation as would prematurely bring men to a supposed 
decision, and create an unhealthy or feverish excitement. The 
progress should be as steady and continuous as possible, for the 
reason that it will be the less likely to lead to dangerous and 
wasteful extremes, and more truly productive of satisfactory 
and lasting moral results. In support of this contention it will 
be argued that the best method of counteracting or preventing 
the bad effects of the tension of moral and psychical stimula- 
tion is to see that no undue pressure be brought to bear upon the 
will, and that all cases of moral development and decision be 
left to mature themselves in the ordinary course, and by means 
of systematic instruction and regular methods. By such means 
alone are the best and highest results attainable. 

It does not follow therefore that revivals are useless. There 
may be times when the deadness to moral claims may come, in 
spite of all that earnest-minded people can do to prevent it, and 
possibly a revival may meet the need as nothing else can do. 
Nevertheless from whatever point of view we may regard the 
matter, it is preferable to promote continuous moral advance 
than to be subject to pronounced waves of emotion or explo- 
sive effects in any considerable degree. 

The deeper question still remains, as to the influence of an 
outstanding personality. This we cannot discuss at length, 
but we are compelled in the light of modern investigation to 
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accept the fact of the marvellous and even mysterious powers 
vested in a truly strong personality. Such a personality, when 
devoted to the highest moral ideals, exercises a unique and dis- 
tinctively individual influence, that impresses in the highest de- 
gree the spirit and the action of other persons. And not only 
are these moral influences at work, but there are signs of a cer- 
tain magnetic power or hypnotic suggestion which, however 
explained, cannot well be denied. Now that such a personality 
should be associated with a moral movement, to say nothing of 
the Divine power behind all morally elevating influences, is 
sufficient to account for waves and outbursts of psychic and 
moral energy, at the favorable moment. 

That such individuals do not fall into line with the ordinary 
course of development, and are not the products of moral evolu- 
tion in the ordinary sense, is only to affirm the uniqueness of the 
individual person. In the world of nature below man, there are 
those variations that prove to be of immense advantage to the 
race, and which establish the superiority of the type that sur- 
vives. May not variations therefore of personal power and 
efficiency exist and become accentuated in the world of morals 
and religion, and may not those distinctive features outweigh 
the common and tribal and hereditary characteristics? On 
whatever grounds the variations of type may be explained, the 
fact remains that some individuals possess peculiar psychic and 
moral powers, and that their influence is considerable over their 
fellowmen; and moreover, that where their influence is dis- 
tinctly of moral value, it is not by any means improbable that 
they should be instrumental in bringing about a revival in what- 
ever sphere they may happen to move and work. Such persons 
are associated with waves of spiritual influence, and in large 
measure they produce them, especially in those conditions in 
which the minds of the people as a whole are made receptive by 
a preparatory course of study, meditation, and devotional ex- 
ercise; nor would we say that such influence is not of the highest 
moral significance and efficacy. 

Possibly this personal equation may account, far more than 
we have hitherto realized, for the fluctuations in religious and 
ethical movements ; and who shall say that the individual per- 
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son is not, after all, the most important determinant in all the 
tendencies and forces that are at work in human life, and in this 
way becomes the highest category for morals as it is for meta- 
physics and philosophy in general. 

J. G. James. 
Yeovil, England. 



SOME THOUGHTS UNDERLYING GEORGE MERE- 
DITH'S POEMS. 

Laggard fame, having overtaken Meredith the novelist, may 
be expected in time to come up with Meredith the poet; the 
critics, when they have estimated The Egotist, will consider 
The Empty Purse. It is true that Mr. George Trevelyan and 
Mr. James Moffat are now directing attention to the poetical 
works. But it is only quite recently that such guides have 
been available, and meanwhile the majority of admirers of 
George Meredith's poems have stumbled on them tardily, by 
way of the novels, and been surprised to find that they con- 
tained the more explicit statement of their author's meaning. 

Forty years ago, in a memorable letter to The Spectator, 
Swinburne replied to that paper's adverse criticism of Modern 
Love with the assertion, — "A more perfect piece of writing 
no man alive has ever turned out than the sonnet beginning, — 
'We saw the swallows gathering in the sky.' " In 1862, when 
Tennyson and Browning were at the height of their fame, this 
was a bold challenge, but the poem justifies the championship. 
It is composed of fifty stanzas of sixteen lines each, the whole 
forming a complete design, and telling the tale of two bound in 
an unhappy marriage. The story, in some respects is difficult 
to follow, connectives are missing, and it is not always easy 
to discriminate between the speakers. Yet from the outset two 
things are clear to the reader. First, that Meredith conceives 
of tragedy as something subtle and diffused, not discoverable 
in violence of action or expression, the suicide at the close of 
the poem being emotionally insignificant in comparison with 
changes that have taken place beneath a controlled and 



